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The Beginning of the End. 

At the close of a week of intense excitement, 
when every moment had been filled with suffer- 
ing,—for it seemed the culminating point of 
years,—the load was lifted and I stood compara- 
tively free. The first evening of my new life I 
was luckily able to commemorate in a fitting 
manner. Csinka, Niedlich and I had arranged 
we should enjoy it together, and our mode of 
enjoyment was one of Hohnstock’s and Wolf- 
sohn’s classical concerts. 

We dined with Csinka. After dinner, while she 
distilled coffee for us, as no one else can make it, 
we chatted quietly together. I tried to feel my- 
self in the flesh. I seemed like one who had 
neither body nor material existence ; and in order 
to arouse my mind, and stop the throbbing pul- 
sations within me, to make myself think more, 
and feel spiritually less, I commenced a talk with 
that original, independent musical thinker, Nied- 
lich. 

We were leaning over the cleared dessert 
table, playing with the golden black drops of cof- 
fee as they rolled off from the spoons, and piling 
little wine crackers up in fantastic heaps on the 
shining mahogany surface of the table. I drew 
a programme of the concert to me, and read over 
the delightful promise of the evening’s treat. 

“Tell me about this Quintet of Schumann,” 
I said to Niedlich, as I threw myself back in the 
easy chair, hoping that a comfortable position, the 
luxurious artistic surroundings, and material 
comforts, would hold me down to earth, and stop 
the bounding pulses which were vibrating pain- 
fully. 

“Tell you what about it?” asked Niedlich 
abruptly. 

“Why give me an artistic description of it.” 

He laughed scornfully, and a little sadly, then 
looking at Csinka said: “She is going to have 
every thing her own way, is she not ?” 

I put my hands before my dancing eyes, which 
were seeing all manner of “ Heine spectres,” and 
replied: “ You must have some mercy on me! I 
need a little positive talk to-night, to give me 
balance. That music will prove a most exquisite 
torture to me, if I cannot have my thoughts in 
something like order before I go. Give me an 
analysis of this great Quintet.” 

“ An analysis!” cried Niedlich. “ Why, accord- 
ing to your own faith, harmony expresses thoughts, 
ideas and emotions which language utterly fails 
to convey. And yet you sit there, and coolly 
ask me for an analysis in our heavy word-lan- 
guage of a great chef d’ceuvre of a master, as if 
it were the easiest thing in the world.” 

“ How can you be so teazing!” I remonstrated. 
“Csinka you tell me something of this quintet.” 

“ Ah!” laughed Csinka mockingly, “ I am like 
Mlle. de I’Espinasse: Je n'ai ni les lumitres, ni 
les connaissances, ni la sottise nécessaire pour faire 


tout cela. O mon ami, n’ayons pas tant d’esprit, 





analysons moins et jouissons davantage. (I have 


neither the intelligence, nor the information, nor 
the folly requisite to do all that. O my friend, 
let us not be so learned, analyse less and enjoy 
more.)” 

“Yes” I said softly, “you are like that same 
Mlle. in more things than in that quotation which 
apes humble ignorance ;—like her, vos gouts se 
plient aux circonstances et vous avez cette force ou 
cette faculté qui vous rend propre a tout. (Your 
tastes adapt themselves to circumstances, and 
you have that strength or faculty which fits you 
for every thing.)” 

“ And of course,” she exclaimed, “ you think 
that a merit; this being formed into crystalline 
hardness, as you call it, par ce grand maitre de [ 
homme, malheur. (That great master of man 
misfortune.)” 

“ Certainl¢.” 

“Mile. de l’Espinasse was a wonderfully wise 
little woman,” said the straightforward Niedlich. 
“Twas always struck with what she said about 
the re-assembling of Parliament atParis in 1774: 
Ce sont les suites, ce sont les conscquences de cet 
&vénement qui sont Mun grand interét. Il s° agit 
de savoir si ce sont des juges ou des tyrans qu’ on 
va remettre sur les fleur de lys. (It is the sequel, 
the consequences of this event which are of great 
interest. It is necessary to know if these are 
judges or tyrants we are about to reseat on the 
fleur de lys.) Now that was plain good sense 
which I did not expect the petite-maitresse of a 
French woman to have. 

“ Bah !” interrupted Csinka, “the little woman 
had ‘no call’ as my methodist cook says, to 
have any opinion about politics ; they were quite 
out of her line. Women are never original on 
such subjects. I'll wager any thing, she heard 
Diderot or D’Alembert say that, and fancied 
herself very wise in remembering it.” 

“She is particularly attractive to me,” I said, 
“in her charming artistic mots. No executant in 
anything, nor musician, nor painter, nor poet, 
yet she had a delicate and just appreciation of 
the beautiful.” 

“Yes” cried Csinka “ and it always gives me 
infinite satisfaction, rather Rochefoucauldish to be 
sure, when I remember that, though not pretty, 
being quite marked with small pox, nor rich, for 
Sir James Mackintosh says she lived quite hum- 
bly, nor stylish, for she was a little ‘out of the 
pale,’ you know, she centrolled the hearts of a 
D’ Alembert, a De Mora and a De Guibert, each 
one distinguished in his way, indeed representa- 
tive men of their class at that time,—one a great 
philosopher, the second a chivalric,fhandsome Hi- 
dalgo, and the third a successful humbug.” 

“Talking of her artistic mots,” I said, “ how 
applicable to music is that”: Mais mon ami, 
que les expressions sont faibles pour rendre ce que 
on sent fortement! L’esprit trouve des mots, ame 
aurait besoin de créer une langue nouvelle. (But 
my friend, how weak are words in expressing 
that which we feel deeply. The mind can find 
language, the soul has need to create a new 
tongue.) But how far we are from Schumann ! 





and hark! the little mantle-clock rung out 
seven silvery chimes; in half an hour we must 
go. Come, Mr. Niedlich, tell me something of this 
modern Beethoven’s famous quintet.” 

“ You think he has /a sottisse nécessaire ? asked 
Marie with a playful laugh. 

She knew him better than I, for her tone of 
persiflage brought him to the point instantly. 

“You are unjust,” he said; “it is not mere 
pedantic criticism she wants.” I only wish I 
could do justice to the subject, then I should not 
hesitate so absurdly. But in a few plain words 
I will try to give you a sketch or outline of this 
quintet. 

“Tt is in E flat major, written as you know for 
piano, viola, first and second violins and violon- 
cello; it is divided into four movements: Allegro 
brillante—In modo d’una Marcia—Scherzo—and 
Allegro ma non troppo.” 

I gave Csinka a look of triumph—Niedlich 
was fairly under way, I felt sure, from the plain, 
orderly style of his opening He continued: 

“The first movement, Allegro brillante, opens 
majestically with a few bars of full harmonic 
chords, leading grandly into a sort of cantabile 
motion, which is followed by some fine modula- 
tions from three flats into five sharps minor, and 
from that to six flats minor, where the other in- 
struments take up the theme ; and here you re- 
member,” he said turning to Csinka, “ is that 
mysterious passage which sounds like an appeal 
or call to some one. This is the gem of this 
movement and you will hear it repeated frequent- 
ly. The octave leads into a beautiful form of the 
diminished Seventh, resolving gracefully into a 
melody taken alternatively by violoncello and 
viola. The second movement, Jn modo d’ una 
Marcia, is in my opinion the finest Marche Fun- 
ebre ever written.” 

I pointed reproachfully to the rapt, inspired 
looking portrait of Beethoven hanging near us. 

“Yes,” said Niedlich, bowing to Beethoven, 
but continuing sturdily, “I shall not even except 
the one in the Heroic Symphony. You will find 
its form remarkably original, the modulations 
smooth and mournful, with avery solemn mel- 
ody. It is in this movement that are to be found 
several instances of Schumann’s disregard of 
established rules; but as he soars into the regions 
of the Infinite and becomes sublime, his sins, if 
sins they are, must be overlooked.” 

“Sins!” cried Csinka, “we should not pre- 
sume to dictate rules to a Homer or doctrines to 
a Paul!” 

“You remember,” I said, “there were two 
subjects about which Beethoven would never 
talk, religion and thorough bass. But pray go 
on, Mr. Niedlich, do not mind our feminine 
bursts.” 

“The Scherzo,” he continued, “I cannot give 
you a description of, for the impression I have of 
it is only general. One passage however I re- 
member clearly, Csinka, that beautiful run in 
octaves for the piano, and a delicious change in 


harmony which follows. There is a passage I 
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have forgotten to mention,—you are right,” he 
added, as he heard Csinka sing over in a low 
tone a musical phrase,—* where the first violin 
takes up that delightfully quaint melody, which is 
soon relinquished to the piano, and then follow 
some of the strangest and most inspired modula- 
tions. You must not fail to observe the first part 
of the last movement, Allegro ma non troppo ; 
it always delights me: there is also a fugue in the 
latter part, whose subject is the theme of the first 
Then the succeeding motive, with 
its graceful sequences, which concludes the quin- 
tet, always charms Csinka immensely. Indeed 
we grow almost heretical when we hear Schu- 
mann’s music.” 

“ Yes,” said Csinka, “I feel as though Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other great composers, had trav- 
elled in a fenced road, while Sehumann with 
giant strides had cleared all impediments and 
walked fearlessly and boldly forth through the 
wide world of harmony.” 

Just before leaving, Csinka sat down to the 


movement. 


piano, and played a few passages in Franz Sehu- 
bert’s Fantaisie Hongroise, the one of which 
Franz Liszt says: “ During a visit which Schu- 
bert made in Hungary at a chateau of one of the 
first families of the country, he transcribed some 
of these Hungarian themes, and made of them, 
under the title ‘ Divertissement Hongrois,’ one 
of his most ravishing works.”* This led us to 
talking of this wayward child of genius on our 
way to the concert. 

“What a mysterious composer is Schubert !” 
said Csinka, “so much beauty, and musical 
thought it seems to me lies undeveloped all through 
his works. Ile is a sort of hybrid between Beet- 
hoven and Schumann ; he wants the grandeur of 
Beethoven and the restless, varying coloring and 
intellectuality of Schumann. The more I hear 
and play Schumann the more I am pervaded by 
the idea that he is the great sequel to Beethoven ; 
—I say this with all reverence for the mighty 
master. Who could so well continue that solemn 
mysterious third style? Bring it down to this 
contradictory age of ours,—this age so marked 
with luxurious materiality, convulsive hopes, stu- 
God always makes men for 
their time. It do for Beethoven to 
live now: a steam engine or magnetic telegraph 


pendous agitations ? 
would not 


would becraze him, and life was a little too much 
for poor Schumann.” 
*Lisat’s *‘ Des Bohémiens et de leur Musique en Hongrie.” 
(Conclusion next week.) 
oe sce 


Translated for this Journal. 


Mozart's Magic Flute 











BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from page 394.) 
The text of No. 19, a chorus of priests, though | 
made of every-day rhymes, follows very well 
It 
begins, like No. 11, with Zsis and Osiris, without 
being on that account an invocation or a prayer. 
The initiated, who have confidence in the good 
qualities of the novice (Tamino), congratulate 
themselves that they are soon about to count an- 
other brother in their number. Bald fuhit der 
edle Jiingling neues Leben (soon feels the noble 
youth new lite), words which have furnished the 
musician with the ground-plan and esthetic col- 


upon the elegiac outpouring of Pamina’s air. 





oring of the piece. The new life, promised to 
Tamino, may be felt and apprehended in the 


song of the initiated, who have already entered | 





| of sour-faced supernumaries. 





upon it. The sublime cheerfulness, the myster” 
ious repose, the heavenly euphony, the shining 
grandeur, which distinguish this piece, would 
make one think he heard the choir of blessed 
spirits, singing in the clouds, if it were not for 
the brass instruments and the almost Palestrina- 
like harmony, which restrict the flight of the im- 
agination to the enclosure of the temple. The 
adeptssee the deity in no other way than through 
the images of worship and the veil of priestly 
forms. They have therefore only one wish, which 
is all concentrated with the highest elevation 
of expregsion in the word bald (soon.) Bald, 
bald, bald wird er unsrer wiirdig seyn (Soon, soon, 
will he be worthy of us),—a sentence, whose 
musical sense may be very well translated by a 
pictorial image. You see the just man, weary 
with his earthly course, lifting his hands and 
eyes to heaven and in the joy of his heart exclaim- 
ing: Soon! This chorus is in three parts; the 
harmony is without accompaniment, alla capella ; 
the trumpets and trombones resound in unison 
with the voices; only at the end is found an or- 
chestral phrase, a not to be forgotten phrase of 
four notes. It is beautiful beyond expression, 
pathetic to tears, sublime, heavenly. 

It is the pretty general experience that, of all 
the ensemble pieces in the opera, the Terzet, No. 
20, Soll Dich, Theurer, 
(Shall T, dear one, no more see thee), produces 
the most effect. T will not say no to it, but will 
give the reason why. 


ich nicht mehr sehen 


This Terzet contains, to 
an unusual degree, a really dramatic situation The 
hour of trial has come; the lovers must part ; in 
Pa- 


mina gives herself up utterly to her anxieties; 


their farewell the dread of danger mingles. 


Tamino contrasts to this a resignation, which has 
its ground more in his power of will, than in his 
heart ; Sarastro, whose imposing firmness is soft- 
ened by a paternal kindness, warns the young 
people that time presses, and exhorts them to 
have courage. This is certainly an excellent 
ground-work for a Trio. A thought quite lyri- 
eal in itself, individual feelings well contrasted, 
progression, and the most agreeable combination 
for the ear of different vocal registers, soprano, 
tenor and bass. Other musicians perhaps would 
have given the piece a tragical and impassioned 
coloring; Mozart has not done so. That would 
have been to mistake the situation and pervert 
the character of Pamina, who in the whole sec- 
ond act presents herself as the true type of a 
young, pale, melancholy, nervous, hysterical and 
exceedingly impressible maiden of a modern ro- 
mance. Besides it was not to be a separation 
forever, violently eflected in the midst of a crowd 
It is only a volun- 
tary separation for a few hours ; the danger, only 
terrible in prospect, is nothing but a phantom 
which will vanish before a firm resolution. Too 
dark a coloring, therefore, would have falsified a 
picture, which naturally required the softest 
tints. We hear sighs of love, tender complaints, 
melancholy forebodings, but never the shriek of 
a bottomless despair. The orchestra moves in 
arpeggi; and upon this moveable but uniform 
ground work the ravishing vocal melodies are 
wonderfully sketched. | You hear at first a dia- 
logue between the lady, who exaggerates the 
danger, and the two men, who encourage and 
console her. But presently the combination is 
changed. Tamino, the future wise man, begins 
to weep in thirds with his bride: Wie bitter sind 
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der Trennug Leiden! (How bitter are the pains 
of parting!) So now there is only the grey- 
beard left, to sing or preach up reason, The 
ensemble of the three voices becomes canonical 
counterpoint, which alternates with flowing mel- 
odic phrases. Then comes that beautiful pro- 
gression, in which the bass, beginning on the 
low B flat: Die Stunde schldqt, (the hour strikes,) 
rises by successive semitones to D, while each 
step of the modulation calls forth more and more 
expressive answers in the upper voices. The 
choking words of the last farewell are sympa- 
thized with warmly and with beating heart, in 
the passage afew bars before the close, where 
the composer has woven the soprano and tenor 
together with such masterly counterpoint. What 
a Trio! 

The second act stands higher than the first, 
even in the scenes of trivial and popular fun, 
connected with the appearance of the bird-catch- 
er. And so Papageno’s air: Ein Méidchen oder 
Weibehen (A maiden or a little wife) has lost 
nothing of its melodie freshness; and the chime 
of bells, which accompanies the verse with varia- 
tions, exercises the same magical power over the 
pit and gallery, which it had done before over 
Monostatos and his Moors. Moreover the mel- 
ody of this verse is an excellent theme with vari- 
ations. 

The two composers of Zauberfiéte seem to 
have combined all their forces to achieve a capi- 
tal stroke in the last Finale, and, each in his own 
One might at the 
same time believe that cach had, for his own ad- 


way, to surpass themselves. 


vantage, employed all his cunning to get round 
the contract, which guarantied their mutual in- 
The Finale belongs to me, said Schik- 
Pamina, out of her senses, just because 


terests. 
aneder. 
the shoe pinches a little; the bird catcher, on the 
point of hanging himself for the entertainment of 
the public, but granting himself a reprieve the 
moment he sees his feather-clad Weibehen, whose 
absence had given him the spleen ; then the mys- 
teries of Isis in full activity, the strange and 
splendid spectacle of the trials by fire and by 
water; the Queen of Night, coming with her 
swarthy band, and hurled with them down the 
abyss of Tartarus; finally the triumph of the 
wise, the moral of the piece, i. e., an immense 
Sun, of oiled paper, which occupies the whole 
background of the stage :—all this was so fine, 
so dazzling, such a heaping of wonder upon 
wonder, that Mozart had to put his hand to his 
forehead, to see whether any little place were 
left also for him. Fortunately time had to be left 
to the machinists to get all these wonders ready. 
Hence a few scenes, to fill up the time of expec- 
tation, which the musician turned to account. 
In the single parts of this Finale there was as 
little connection to be found, as we discovered in 
the first Finale; to make a whole out of it would 
therefore have been impossible; on the other 
hand, some of these separate images had, in spite 
of their text, a high lyrical value. Another of 
those happy accidents. 

The Three Boys open this Finale, as they did 
the other, with a song which seems to come from 
heaven; whereupon they descend to earth again, 
and attach themselves in kindly conversation and 
as accompanying voices to Pamina. This scene, 
out of which the poet had made a maudlin trag- 
ical affair, Mozart conceived as a great poet. 
The dagger, which they offered him, he threw 
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far from him, since it was not that of Melpomene. 
He knew the gentle, melancholy Pamina was in- 
capable of such a desperate deed as suicide. She 
holds the dagger merely to give herself an atti- 
tude, and talks of wanting to kill herself, as many 
of my readers, who are in quite good case, have 
talked of it in their day. Yet we must recog- 
nize that Pamina is very unhappy; she sings in 
a manner that should soften a stone; but don’t 
on that account believe she is insane, as this liar 
ot a Schikaneder intimates. No, Pamina has 
stepped into the situation expressed in her 
cavatina; she has reached its utmost limit. Ifer 
soul, oppressed with doubts, allows no melody, 
her eyes no tears to flow. Upon the elegiae ex- 
pression follow bursts of bitter anguish, painful 
sighs; her song is vague, disordered, peculiar; a 
physical pain pierces the bosom of this young 


maiden. What need has she of a dagger? She 
will die of herself, and of a broken heart. Ja! 


des Jammers Mass ist voll (Ah! the measure of 
my grief is full.) The part of the Genii in this 
wonderful andante corresponds perfectly to that 
filled by the chorus in the old Greek tragedy. 
They talk with the acting person, commiserate 
her sorrows, exhort and counsel her; but they 
never speak at the same time with her. 

At the moment when Pamina raises the dag- 
ger, to stab herself, the chorus announces to her 
that she will find Tamino again, who still truly 
loves her. Dramatic and musical development, 
transition from the keenest sorrow to the keenest 
Hence we hear an Allegro in 3-4 time, 
But this Allegro 
cabaletta. 


Joy: 
such as would be made to-day. 
bears but small resemblance to 
Mozart allowed no tragic gait to the despair of 
and quite as little would he 


a 


the acting persons ; 
let their joy express itself in mere dance music. 
Hence we find little liveliness in the rhythm, lit- 
tle motion in the orchestra, little modulation, and 
a rather quiet melody. The lofty meaning of 
this music hides itself, so to say, under the notes. 
It is believing love, instead of the passionate love 
which expresses itself so energetically in Don 
Juan; a love, which instead of striving for en- 
joyment as its ultimate end, wings itself up to 
the starry vault and finds rest in eternity; a 
love, which certain poets understand, and which 
the three spirits must have understood and felt 
still better, as they joined their voices to Pamina’s 
song in praise thereof. The lofty flight of the 
conclusion of this great scene lifts the hearer with 


the actors heavenward. 
(Conclusion in our next.) 





(Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music from the ** Deutsche 
Vierteljabrs-Schrift.”’) 


On Music and its Position in Popular Life. 
(Concluded from page 396.) 


We have next to turn our attention to the perfor- 
mances of single instruments ; but as this field is lim- 
itless, we can but give it a superficial survey. The 
first musical instrument, exceeding all others in its 
powers, is the human voice. The greatest artists of 
all time have acknowledged this, and we find that all 
instrumental composition owes its perfection to its 
proximity to the human voice, and that every tone- 
artist must form himself after the model of a great 
vocalist. “ What wonder is it,” says the well-known 
violinist Rode, addressing the Dresden chapel, “ that 
your tone is so fine ; you are always listening to great 
singers.”’ And one of the noted artists of the church 
choir there, in reference to vocal delivery says, that 
he had studied more in the course of his life upon six 
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| how much arranged and written for song ! 
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simple notes than upon great passages of quickly sue- 
ceeding tone-groupings |! How much has been sung, 
Who can 
answer these questions ¢ 

We might as well attempt to say how much has 
been thought; and what Anastasius Griin so beauti- 
fully sang of the poet, might be applied to the singer : 
With the last singer the last man will have departed 
from the earth. 
language, and the poct having listened and learned 
from the singer, adopted the name of singer ; — there 
is no prose music, but the true musician must ever be 
a tone-poct, and all composition should receive the ap- 
pellation of tone-poctry. We need not portray the 
might of song, but we would only refer to the effect 
produced, when a body of great instrumentalists give 
way to the exclusive performance of the human voice. 
But our attention should be more particularly drawn 
Up to the most recent 


As we have said, music is a peculiar 


to the manner of singing. 
times, the Italian school has been a model for us in 
this department, although its representatives are now 
becoming more rare. 

To name all the vocalists who, by the beauty of 
song, have dealt out their enchantments among all 
grades of the people, would be impossible; we shall 
most remarkable and highly 
adopting as a means a most 


only name one of the 
endowed artistes, who, 
excellent school, in order to give force and expression 
to her delivery, will long be remembered by those 
who knew her, Schréder-Devrient. 

Next to song, the piano-forte claims our special at- 
tention. This instrument, which in fullness of tone 
imitates the organ and orchestra, and has arrived at 
ahigh state of improvement, is universally adopted 
among all cultivated nations. 

The musical catalogues show yearly some three to 
four thousand new pieces adapted to the piano-forte. 
Those great masters, IIummel and Moscheles, have 
been overshadowed by the Kalkbrenner school, and 
this, in its turn, has been excelled by its own heroes, 
Liszt, Thalberg, Henselt, Dreyschock and Schulhoff. 
Pleyel and Schumann are artists of great merit, more 
particularly in the delivery of classical subjects. 
The finest works for this instrument are the product 
of the classic masters, among whom we may rank 
Clementi, Cramer and Dussek ; while in point of 
tasteful execution and grace of touch, Henri Herz 
stands prominent. We cannot imagine anything 
more rounded into beauty, more flowing, more bril- 
liant than the piano-forte performance carried out un- 
der all the perfection of the day. Where there is too 
much space, its tones will lack fullness, and the ends 
of the instrument will not be reached; but the 
amount of enjoyment, of refreshment, of enliven- 
ment, of dissipation of care, of benefit it has con. 
ferred on all classes of society, lies byond the power 
of imagination to conceive. 

We have already treated of the power of the or- 
gan over the human mind during church service. 
We have many remarkably fine master-pieces for the 
organ, and among these the works of the immortal 
John Sebastian Bach. 
gan has been adopted in concerts. 


During recent times the or 
Among concert 
performers, Schneider, of Dresden, the court organist, 
stands in high repute ; he has been very successful in 
accomplishing that swell of tone, which on the organ 
has always been deemed an impossibility ; in other 
respects he is well skilled in music. 

Owing to the deficiency of the pianoforte in regard 
to the retention of tone, and the difliculty of access 
at all times to the organ, a new instrument has been 
invented asa substitute for the latter, the Physhar- 
monica, which has been brought to great perfection 
in Paris. 

Every one knows the effects of the stringed instru- 
ment. Its origin goes as far back into antiquity as 
that of song. Apollo represents both these forms of 
a spiritual manifestation that has its impulse deep 
within the popular heart. 


17, 1860. 
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In their various degrees of height and depth of 
tone, the violin, the viola, the violoncello and the 
lower contrabass correspond with the various grada- 
tions of the human voice, the Soprano, the Alto, 
Tenor and Bass. The violin is the acknowledged 
queen of the orchestra, and at this day the most es- 
teemed solo instrument in concerts; consequently 
the leading voice, which in accompaniment with oth- 
er instruments, stands up for delivery in social musi- 
cal circles. With a wider range and less circum- 
scribed in its effects, it forms a very appropriate rep- 
resentation of that grade of the human voice, with 
all its finer endowments, known as the soprano. To 
compete with song, therefore, is its highest aim, its 
mightiest effect ; combining, at the same time, purity 
and distinctness by a perfect mastery of its means 
which serve the highest purposes, viz., the restoration 
of a complete musieal language, in the employment 
of which, forgetting all agency which may be made 
subservient to it, the mind is elevated from these dull 
and commonplace scenes of every-day life to the 
realms of a higher existence. These are the results 
of every true art production. The violin advanced 
to its well-known standard of perfection under the 
hands of the Italians, particularly those of Piccini 
and Paganini; but its present high reputation is in a 
great measure attributable to the soaring position 
which music and poetry have assumed during the 
conclusion of the last and commencement of the 
present century. Here the efforts of the French 
school must also be acknowledged and the names of 
Viotti, Rode, Kreutzer, Baillot, its founders, held in 
remembrance, whom Spohr improved upon, by an es- 
pecial application of the left hand, and transplanted 
them into German soil. 

Paganini next appeared. He, by means of a won- 
derful and incomprehensible conquest of all the diffi- 
culties of the iustrument, and by the most fantastic 
conceptions, exceeded all that had ever been done be- 
fore, and, by an adaptation of the music of Weber, 
founded a new romantic school of music. 

De Beriot springs from the French school, and 
from the school he founded, Ernst and Vieuxtemps ; 
out of Spohr’s school we have seen Molique go forth. 
Strong in thelr affinities for Paganini are Bassini, Si- 
vori, Ole Bull, while Lipinski has assumed a pecu- 
liar style, more after the manner of Viotti than any 
other. 

Is it not strange that upon the little space of this 
capriciously shaped instrument, which will not suffer 
itself to be modified in the slightest degree, such 
mighty performances should take place? The well 
known Cremona violins, those made by Stradivari 
and by Peter and Joseph Guarneri and Amati, now 
about 200 years old, still excel all others, notwith- 
standing the beauty of structure and finish of those 
made by the German Stainers and the French Vil- 
laumes. 

The violin, in the most accomplished hands, is un- 
doubtedly the instrument that reveals the fullest emo- 
tion; it can play as effectually upon the chords of 
the human heart as the zephyr upon the olian harp. 

The most perfect, and by this we mean the most 
versatile performer, of an almost universal capacity, 
was Peter Rode, the founder of the French school. 
In proof of these attributes we have the testimony of 
learned contemporaries, of his musical compositions, 
which possess the rarest contents, and disclose both 
grand and yet graceful tone conception. 

In comparing Kode’s style with that of the present 
day we place before our eyes a picture of the history 
of Art in this department ; at that time it was preg- 
nant with meaning, now it is more comprehensive ; 
the figure of the vine seems in this case to be very 
apposite, whieh while thin and slender bears the 
sweetest grapes, but swelling into size, it becomes 
covered wlth leaves. 

But such reflections have reference only to the de- 
generacy which technicality brings along with it, 
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whereby rich musical contents are swallowed up in 
excessive masses of tone: as to the astounding de- 
velopments of modern violin playing, abundant evi- 
dence is at hand. All those who were so fortunate 
as to hear Rode’s and Spohr’s noble performances, 
Paganini’s marvellous triumphs over and spiritual 
treatment of the violin, Lipinski’s bold, spirited, pas- 
sionate and feeling delivery, as exhibited in the Beet- 
hoven Quartets, may well have recognized the heay- 
enly power of music. Russia, too, has produced an 
admirable violinist in Lvoff, distinguished for the 
tenderness of his tones; for this, Theresa Milanollo 
also acquired great reputation. 

The treatment of the viola and violoncello is simi- 
lar to that ef the violin; but both instruments have 
their special character and their respective worship- 
pers, who give them a preference over the violin, 
which latter claims advantage over the former, on ac- 
count of its high notes. 

Nearest in its approach to the human voice, the 
viola throws around it the more irresistible fascina- 
tions ; soft, tender, and enthusiastic in all its outpour- 
ings, the great masters have been addicted to its use, 
and among these we may name Mendelssohn. It is 
seldom appropriated to the performances of solo, 
and when adapted to that purpose, it should be per- 
fectly void of all nasal tone. It occupies a conspicu- 
ous part in the Weber operas and in Spontini’s 
* Vestal.”’ Whoever has had the good fortune to hear 
the viola of the celebrated director of the orchestra 
in the Theatre Della Scala of Milan, Alessandro 
Rollo, or that of the chamber musician, Poland, of 
Dresden, whom Weber assured that he had written 
his “ Freischiitz ” for him in particular, and thanked 
him for every performance of it, he will be disposed 
to submit to the opinion of those who claim for it the 
very nearest approach to the human voice. Weisflog 
has composed an Apotheosis to the Viola. 

The violoncello is now generally adopted as a solo 
instrument. Following in the wake of Bernhard 
Romberg, Dotzauer, of Dresden, has accomplished 
considerable for this school; and since his day, Ser- 
vais, Merk and Kummer have proved able represen- 
tatives of an instrument, which, with all its rare beau- 
ties, corresponds so nearly to the tenor and bass of 
the human voice. 

The contrabass, which constitutes the foundation 
of the whole bass power in concerts, especially when 
endowed with those fine organ tones of the Italian 
instruments, has in recent times received due cultiva- 
tion. This is, in some degree, attributable to Beet- 
hoven, who, in his Symphonies, is a great votary of 
the contra bass, introducing it in his interminable 
world of the Ninth Symphony amidst a heart-rend- 
ing intermixture of unmanly sorrow and bitterness, 
and allows it to perform a recitative ina Hymn to 
Joy.......-The contra-bass is also used as a solo in- 
strument, but more in the style of the violoncello ; 
formerly its representative was Hind], of Vienna; at 
present the Roman Bottesini is distinguished in this 
school. 

In passing to the wind instruments, we all know 
the peculiarly soft and clear melody of the flute, re- 
sembling in its tones the purling sounds of some 
clear brook ; the oboe (hautboy) with the tones of 
pain and of pleasing humor; the clarinet with its 
great compass and impassioned notes: the fagotto 
with its bass voice of affliction or good-natured blus- 

ter; the horn, with its suppressed but full, magical 
tone, replete with forest associations ; the trumpet, 
with its martial and alarming sounds, reminding us 
of Virgil's well known verse in the Eneid; and the 
trombone, with its majestic, profound and_ serious 
notes! ‘The kettle-dram has been compared by Cas- 
telli, in his “ Orchestra of Human Passions,” to stu- 
pidity ; the comparison will not be admitted, how- 
ever, by those who have witnessed its admirable pow- 
ers in bringing down thunder from heaven ! 

Art is but a feeble describer of herself; she pre- 
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sents herself only in a palpable shape; and yet we 
are always striving to seck the grounds of her effect 
and influence. The significance of the various instru- 
ments, these voices of the human heart, is best 
learned by their application. This is seen in the 
Beethoven symphonies, as well as in the operas of 
Weber, wherein the auditor discovers the most acute 
appreciation of the capacities of the instrument 
joined to the finest perception of their use. As an 
example let us mention the flute in Weber’s “ Preci- 
osa”’ or in ‘‘Euryanthe,” accompanying the air, 
“When in May the Roses bloom ”; the hauthoy and 
clarinet in Beethoven’s symphonies ; the fagotti in 
the fine introduction to Euryanthe’s song, “ Near by 
the brook where willows grow”; the horn, in the 
Hunter’s chorus of the “ Freischiitz,”’ of ‘ Eury- 
anthe,”’ the magic horn of Oberon, the striking treat- 
ment of the horn in the magical aria of Fidelio, in 
the delightful aria of the second act of the Vestal, 
where the impressions of this instrument almost ex” 
alt the mind to an ideal existence, the suppressed 
tones of the horn giving utterance to the supppressed 
emotions of a beautiful soul; finally, let us remind 
ourselves of the immortal and ghost-like trombones 
at the appearance of the marble statue in Don Juan. 

We here conclude our remarks upon the uses of 
the different instruments. Earlier instrumentation, 
it is well known, was much more simple, and Mozart 
was in the habit of reserving the application of the 
trombone to the conclusion of the opera. Since 
then instrumentation has been subject to great abuses, 
its great excess often thwarting its own ends. Rossi- 
ni is the creator of modern instrumentation. Mean- 
while great effects have been produced by powerful 
instrumentation in the hands of Spontini, Hector 
Berlioz, Meyerbecr. The last named has appropria- 
ted instruments that occur but seldom in the orches- 
tra, to purposes from which great effects have re- 
sulted. 

In the accompaniment of the bass clarinet, during 
the last act of the “ Prophet,”’ we discover a faithful 
representation of the exhaustion and discouragement 
of the Prophet, succeeding all the agitations and ex- 
citements of his career, which are painted with all 
the diversity of instrumental coloring. The viole d’ 
amour, a variety of the viola, with seven strings, and 
formerly much in vogue, has been introduced by 
Meyerbeer ina fine romanza of the ‘“‘ Huguenots.” 
Urhan, of Paris, once famed on this instrument, is 
said to have suggested it to Meyerbeer. 

All the instruments we have enumerated, including 
those adopted by the orchestra, have been cultivated 
in solo performances. 

The representatives of the flute in this department 
are Steutel, Firstenau, Heinemeir, Heindl and Bric- 
cialdi ; uf the hauthoy, whose tone, as is frequent in 
the orchestra, should not be thin and sharp, Dieze 
and Kummer, of Dresden; of the clarinet, Roth, 
Hernstedt, Kotte and Barmann; of the fagotti, in 
which Bohemian artists distinguish themselves, 
Schmidt and Kummer, of Dresden; of the French 
horn, Eisner, Schunke, and Vivier; of the bass 
trombone, Queisser and Schmidt. The guitar has 
received a due share of cultivation from Giuliani and 
Stoll, the former having given mauy concerts upon 
it. In more recent times the cultivation of the harp 
has risen to great perfection ; its greatest champion 
was the well-known tone-poet, the inestimable Parish 
Alvars, taken off, unfortunately, by a premature 
death. He could secure the same attention that 
Thalberg is capable of doing, by the quiet dignity 
and the perfect smoothness of his treatment, in the 
delivery of large tone-masses on the pianrte.o-fo 
But in addition to the peculiarities possessed by each 
of the instraments enumerated, the impressions left 
by all music depend essentially upon the grade of 
tone; hard or soft, (sharp or flat) and the scales. 
The sharp is distinguished for its expression of cheer- 
fulness, the flat is more indicative of melancholy ; 





there is a similar analogy of musical thought in the 
high and low grades of tone. The various gradations 
of emotional thought are depicted in the scales and 
in both of them we fiud an equal variety; yet the 
emotional condition is never to be interpreted by the 
medium of a tone-scale, since musical expression is 
more diversified than that of words. Having now 
taken all the separate points of observation, from 
which to view the influence that music exerts on pop- 
ular life, there still remains a more general contem- 
plation of the subject. It would be impossible to 
overlook the united influences of music on the life of 
the people, because much of this life, and indeed the 
best part of it, is an inner existence — the life of the 
soul and of the mind. At the same time, some ex- 
ternal effects are always visible. To almost every 
individual music brings refreshment, enlivenment, 
elevation above the things of every-day life, even in- 
spiration. To many music is a relief from the labo- 
rious exercises of the day. This applies to almost 
all classes of society, beginning with the vivacious 
and unpretending waltz and thence ascending to the 
higher enjoyments of the opera, or of the Symphony 
by one of the great masters of tone. From these 
higher creations of tone-art all the more susceptible 
and the cultivated of the earth have drawn their high- 
est enjoyment. It is incalculable how many artists, 
learned men, divines, physicians, judges, counsellors, 
statesmen have derived new energy, new thoughts, 
refreshment from the toils of office, comfort in dark- 
ened hours, fresh mental life ; how many in the tur- 
moil of this worldly existence have forsaken its dis- 
jointed order and its distarbed harmony, and sought 
amore perfect order and a more ideal harmony in 
that image of a more lovely world —the world of 
tone ! J. iH. 





Fry on Freyschuetz. 


Acapemy or Music.—The production of Der 
Freischiitz more than thirty years ago formed an 
epoch in musico-dramatie art. It was received with 
the extremest favor in Germany, and when the com- 
poser came to London to bring it out in English with 
the great tenor Braham and the great soprano Lady 
Lennox (Miss Paton), there was unequaled excite- 
ment in British operatic circles. The fame of the 
author and the loveliness of his strains had already 
preceded him, and the Overture, the Hunters’ Chorus, 
the Waltz, the Prayer, the Bride’s and the brides- 
maids’ strains were familiar in the English capital. 
The life of Weber, including his charming letters to his 
wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, is interest- 
ing, not simply as the biography of a man of genius, 
but of a large-hearted, hlgh-souled character. 

Weber established several points in his overture to 
this work. While it is evident that he studied closely 
the accentuations, and above all the é/an of such over- 
tures as that of Rossini’s Semiramide, he produced an 
overture equally melodic with that, and with a pro- 
found sentiment and dramatic characterization to 
which even Rossini at that period was to a great ex- 
tent a stranger in his instrumental essays. Given, 
the value of an overture, Weber was the first who 
made it tell the story of the opera intelligibly. The 
love—and the love of a huntsman—is adequately 
portrayed in the adagio as played on four horns. 
The allegro is equally transcendent, and presents the 
diabolism and celestial business of the work. At the 
time it was written, the Der Freischuetz was the great- 
est overture on record ; it so remains to this day. It 
embraced technically the new preferences of accentu- 
ation, and introduced the largest scope of climax. 
It is made up—as it ought to be—of selections from 
the opera, but without a trace of patchiness. It is a 
complete whole. Previous to the composition of this 
overture we are not able to point out any instrumen- 
tal music that rose to the level of the romantic, or 
was suffused with the master-passion. Mozart’s over- 
tures are clean and elegant in the allegros—and the 
slow movement to the Don Giovanni overture is dark 
and solemn, without, however, being supernatural in 
its technics or spirit. Beethoven’s three overtures to 
Fidelio are wanting in melody—jnst like that opera, 
but they are earnest, vehement, and elaborate as well. 
All that these overtnres show, and a new creation of 
thought, besides, the Der Freischiitz overture exhi- 
bits. It is so complete that it loses nothing by com- 
parison with any composition made for improved in- 
struments of this day. 
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No. 7. THE HAWTHORN IN THE GLADE. 
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The supreme merit of the vocal part of Der Frei- 
schiitz is the anerring accuracy of the characteriza- 
tion. The hunting music is not only the chase all over, 
but more beautifel strains than ever fox-hunting or 
boar-killing were entitled to before. The demoniacal 
drinking song of Caspar,—was a new world of tem- 
per and instrumentation as well. The orehestral col- 
oring of the tenor (the lover’s) aria—where Zamiel 
appears behind him—has no antedate ; and the aria 
of its kind is the finest ever written. The scena and 
cavatina of Agatha is altogether more impassioned 
than any previously conceived. The orchestral music 
to the Wolf’s Glen incantation, is the first ghastly, 
submundane effort of the kind lyrically achieved. 
The music in the closing scene of Don Giovanni is 
solemn, and the loud utterance on a particular chord 
when the statue speaks is what it ought to be; but all 
the composer's procedures are regular. His chords 
have a grammatical progression, and simply offer the 
effect of dark, the stately and the possibly terrible ac- 
cording to things of ‘the earth, earthy.” But We- 
ber invades laws and his music becomes unearthly. 
The owl-screech—the concatenation of harmonic-wise 
disconnections representing the skeleton-huntsmen— 
and the various other responses to the bullet-mould- 
ing details are musical marvels. The minor allegro 
which winds up this general pandemonium business is 
fierce as ten furies, the harmonic progressions of a 
portion of it are taken bodily from Mozart’s Requiem 
—but the spirit is changed. Intellectually speaking, 
the music of the Wolf’s Glen scene is as great as the 
work of Shakspeare, in his Witch-scene. No musical 
genius before Weber rose to the weird-height of a 
Shakspeare—our illustration being a comparison of 
the Sister-Arts of dramatic music and dramatic poe- 
try. Considering how superlative this music is, it is 
a pity that the stage representation of the Aeademy 
the other night was irredeemably bad. Coarse objec- 
tivity appeared to detail every point. All the horror 
of the lost soul, are defiantly exhibited by the com- 
poser, but the stage arrangements were beneath criti- 
cism. The proper way to exhibit this scene—we do 
not ask whether it has been so represented—is to 
place the evocations from the nether world,—-gorgons 
and chimeras dire, in the back-ground, and viewed 
through a congeries of gauzes. They should be re- 
duced in size also, so as fo add to the ideal or dreamy 
effect.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Letters on Musical Subjects. 
IV. 


No more Puitnarmonic Concerts.—A Puait- 
HARMONIC SOCIETY OR EXCLUSIVENESS. 

My Dear Frrenp, —It is a disagreeable sub- 
ject, which I have to communicate to you, though it 
may not be news. A more unpleasant matter, in a 
musical point of view, could hardly be found than 
the prospect of having to go without the “ Philhar- 
monic Concerts ” next winter. It is really a calamity. 
Mr. ZeRRARN, after having, by his enterprise, laid 
all music-loving Bostonians and suburbans under a 
deep obligation to himself, is brought to the necessity 
of discontinuing these concerts. Why? Simply 
because he does not find the support, necessary to en- 
courage him to go on. Now this is too bad for Bos- 
ton. And there does not seem to be any prospect, 
after atrial so long, after a musical experience so 
gratifying, of making the financial result any more 
satisfactory to the entrepreneur. If, the next season, 
the noble Music Hall is to remain empty on those 
evenings, looked forward to with so much pleasure ; if 
the ovations brought to the noble spirit of Beethoven, 
embodied in his statue, as it calmly looks down from 
its height, are to be left off: Boston may hide her di- 
minished head, and give up her claim to the title of 
the “modern Athens,” as far as music is concerned, 
at least. 

This must not be. This calamity must be averted. 
It is impossible to imagine a season in Boston without 
orchestral concerts. And yet, unless we find a reme- 
dy, we shall surely have to submit to this unpleasant 
reality. 

Now the question is simply this: Is there in Bos- 
ton a sufficient number of persons who, for the love 
of music, are willing to pay a small sum annually, to 
keep up these concerts ? 

In the face of very conclusive facts, drawn from 





past experience of concert-givers, almost against my 
own conviction, I am willing to hope, there are. For 
there is an element active in Boston society which has 
often filled me, as it willevery one,coming from abroad, 
with an enthusiastic admiration. I mean a liberality 
of private individuals, almost unparalleled in the his- 
tory of civilization, where interests of art, of science, 
of education, of the public good, are at stake. The 
nations of the old world are accustomed to look to 
their governments for measures of internal improve- 
ment. To any one coming here from the other side 
of the Atlantic, it is a noble spectacle, to see institu- 
tions of the highest importance to the welfare of the 
people, of the greatest value for the progress of civi- 
lization, called into existence by the munificence of 
private citizens. If you will for a moment think of 
the importance of a public library for the masses, or 
of the benefit accruing to science from the foundation 
of a Museum of Zoology, it must strike even you, 
who have grown up in this country, as something ex- 
traordinary, to see institutions, endowed so liberally, 
rise over night as it were, by the quiet action of pub- 
lie-spirited men. These are the more striking exam- 
ples, because more publicly known. But if you fol- 
low the working of the tendency, to improve the 
masses by the help extended to scientific institutions ; 
if you see how one single man givos a collection of 
engravings to the value of $30,000 or 40,000 to Har- 
vard College, how a near relation of this benefactor 
gives the magnificent sum of $25,000 to the same 
College for the purchase of books, unconditionally ; 
if you look at the many gifts of others for the same 
purpose : you cannot help sharing the admiration for 
a city, that counts such men among her citizens — for 
a city, that nourishes sentiments leading to such 
deeds. We Germans have often been ridiculed for 
the living in and striving for ideas. The philosophic 
tendency for the deal, which is rightly ascribed to 
the Germans, the endeavor to set forth and elucidate 
a conduct of life, which comes nearest to perfection 
in man, has made them the laughing-stock of the 
English before Carlyle. But if anywhere this ten- 
dency, to further and make living that same ideal of 
human progress, has been made practical by the ac- 
tion of the people themselves, it certainly has been 
done here in Boston. 

And this is the reason why I hope, the noble cause 
of music will not be deserted. I feel how unnecessa- 
ry it would be, to prove to you or any of those, that 
love the best in music as in literature or art, how im- 
portant an harmonic cultivation of all the faculties of 
the mind and the heart is to any one, that strives af- 
ter the ideal of cultivation. It is just as unnecessary 
to prove, that progress in science or art is attainable 
only by the constant study and contemplation of the 
master-works of human genius. In other words, we 
are agreed, that without the best books, the best 
paintings and statues, the best music, we could not 
sustain our taste high and pure. And thus we need 
not say another word of the necessity of those con- 
certs for the furtherance and upholding of taste in 
music. 

This being a point settled between us, it remains 
to find a means, by which to continue them. For 
Mr. Zerrahn is determined not to run the risk again 
of losing by his concerts. He will not undertake 
them again on his own responsibility. 

After talking the matter over with prominent Ar- 
tists and some Art-loving friends, there appear to be 
three ways of securing to us the benefit and pleasure 
resulting from these concerts. 

The first would seem to be the foundation of a so- 
ciety among the musicians themselves, which, elec- 
ting their own conductor and other officers, and ma- 
king up their own programmes of the highest order, 
would solely keep in view the furtherance of that art, 
to which they have devoted themselves. They would 
then, being the active members of the society, come 
forward and offer to the public an opportunity of 
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aiding them in their endeavor, by becoming passive 
members, on payment of a small sum, say five dollars 
ayear. This would give two tickets to the sub- 
scriber, and, should he be the head of a family, 
would entitle its members to tickets for the concerts 
at reduced prices. One principal feature ought to be 
the admission of ladies as members, if they desire to 
become such. In society here, the ladies by force of 
their very nature take a prominent part in all that is 
good and noble. They have done many a valiant 
deed in the cause of the Ideal. They ought, there. 
fore, to be independent members of a society, formed 
for the cultivation of the Ideal, as manifested in mu- 
sic. Their influence in causing fathers, husbands, 
brothers, cousins to become members would be very 
great and beneficial. 

This plan would ensure the best of programmes, 
harmonious action, and ambition to do their best 
among the active members. A fair remuneration 
should be paid to the conductor, who ought to be Mr. 
Zerrahn, than whom no one among us seems to be 
better fitted for the office. The rest of the subscrip- 
tion money is to go to the musicians, to be used by 
them as they think best. There ought to be, at least 
two public rehearsals to each concert, free to the mem- 
bers. This would educate them practically for the 
understanding of the best music, and would materi- 
ally increase their interest. 

This seems to be the best because the most 
natural way. It seems fit, that they should take the 
subject in hand, who give all their energies to the 
propagation of the art of music. Many important 
results might follow to them, aside from the pecuni- 
ary remuneration. By instituting a reading-room 
they might keep themselves informed of all the new 
movements in the theory and practice of music. 
By their united strength they might supply their 
reading-room with the principal German, French 
and English art-papers, which are too high cost for 
a single person to think of keeping even the most 
necessary. They might buy the latest books on the 
subject of music, which a single person has general- 
ly no opportunity of getting and studying. A new 
impulse would be given to the’ ideal tendency in 
their art, and, by being drawn nearer together, an 
exchange of ideas might result, beneficial to all. 

As to the funds necessary for such an undertaking, 
they would need to be large. Making a very liberal 
calculation the performers ought to receive at least 
$8.00 to $10.00 for the concert inclusive of four 
rehearsals which would amount to say $400 to 
$500. One hundred dollars to the conductor 
seems much; but considering the time, study and 
labor to be spent in rehearsals and concert, I think 
it would not be too much. The hall and door- 
keepers would cost about $80, and putting down the 
cost of advertising at $50, one concert would 
cost $630 to $730. This is a very liberal mar- 
gin and it is most probable, that the cost might 
be lessened materially. Still, taking this as the 
standard, six concerts would cost $3780 to $4380. 

Now it seems, there might be found one thousand 
persons, who at the low price of five dollars should 
wish to enjoy six concerts of the highest order. And 
I have no doubt, that if the ladies, as they are wont 
to do, lend their hearty support to the work and 
somebody takes the canvassing in hand actively, a 
few weeks would be sufficient to secure the con- 
certs for the next season. 

Should this plan fail, there seems to remain but 
one other means of securing good concerts, viz : 
the clubbing together of all the lovers of the best 
music, subscribing liberally, say, ten dollars for the 
season of six concerts, for which they might have 
two or three season tickets, engaging the orchestra and 
conductor with the understanding, that only the 
very best music should be performed. Persons of 
greater acquaintance with the music-loving people 
of Boston and vicinity think, four or five hundred 
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people might be found, willing to expend that sum 
for the advantages resulting from concerts of that 
kind. In this case I should be in favor of the strict- 
est exclusiveness. No ticket ought to be sold for 
single concerts ; and persons, not subscribers, could 
get in only by the kindness of a subscriber. Tickets 
might be transferable. 

In both these cases programmes of the first order 
could be secured, and we could rigidly exclude any- 
thing not written by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Han- 
del, Haydn, Gluck, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert 
Schumann, &. And we might have concerts then 
as delightful, excellent and chaste as the readings of 
Mrs. Kemble were in their sphere. Of the third 





plan in my next letter ; and since this is long enough 
already, I will close. I once more express the con- 
filent hope, that with the all-powerful aid of the ladies 
one of these projects will be carried out, and know- 
ing that yourself will do your best in your circle, I 
am as ever, your friend, G. A. Scumirr. 


Cambridge, March 10th, 1860. 


Diwight’s Fournal of Music. 
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Music iy tars Numner. Continuation of W. StTeRNDALE 
Bennett's Cantata : ‘‘ The May Queen.” 
we —---__ —~ 
Concerts. 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB.—The pro- 





8. 12th Quartet, in E flat, op. 127......... 
| 


gramme of the seventh chamber concert, (Tues- 
day evening,) offered two points of unusual in- 
terest, and the new hall in Bumstead place was 
quite well filled. 


1. Quintet in C, op. 8. 


seen .«Vincenz Lachner 
First movement. 
2. Aria from Tancredi, ‘‘ Di tanti palpiti,”............ Rossini 
Miss Washburn. 
seeeess Beethoven 
Maestoso and Allegro—Adagio, Molto cantabile—Scherzo— 
Finale, Allegro. 
(First time in Boston.) 
4. ‘‘ Ah Quel Giorno,” Scena from Semiramide,...... Rossini 
Miss Washburn. 
5. Grand Quintet in C, op. 163,.............. Franz Schubert. 
Allegro—Moderato—Scherzo—Finale, Allegretto. 
(With two Violoncellos). 


The Allegro movement by Lachner made a 


pleasant opening; the music has a clear and lim- | 


pid flow, and, if not strikingly original, is genial 
| and enjoyable, 

The feature of most interest and novelty was 
the Beethoven Quartet, the first of those formid- 
able last six, dedicated to the Russian prince 
Galitzin, which we have always heard of as 
being so diflicult and strange, many not hesitating 
to pronounce them crazy; but, like the ninth 
symphony, which this op. 127 follows immediately 
in the order of publication (with the intervention 
only of some Bagatelles), these Quartets have 
won their way among intelligent music-lovers 
who have really become acquainted with them, 
and are held among the most significant and in- 
teresting, the most purely imaginative of the deaf 
man’s wonderful tone-poems. What shall we say 
of it? What can we after a single hearing ? 
Except that we listened with increasing wonder 
and a strange delight as its successive movements 
It must be heard many times 
to be fairly understood. The Club are surely 
pledged to play it again in their next concert, for 
it is mockery to give such a thing only once; we 
have it as a first sketch, vague outlines wonder- 
fully suggestive ; we wait for the completed pic- 
They have good warrant too for repeating 


passed before us. 


ture. 
it, in the decided interest and pleasure manifested 
We think 


by the largest part of the audience. 








| 
| 
| 











many who approached it doubtfully, were more 
charmed than they had dared to hope. And this 
speaks well for the zeal with which it had been 
studied and the clear, smooth manner in which 
(considering its difficulties) it was rendered by 
the performers. Chief among these difficulties 
and characteristic of the composition, is the in- 
tricate combination of all sorts of fine rhythmical 
divisions in the little figures and tone-groups. 
Each of the four parts sometimes takes a shape 
and motion of its own, differing from the rest, yet 
all mingling and blending into a whole which you 
can no more describe or analyze than you can 
the various shoots and currents of gauzy light 
which make up the Aurora, or the thousand little 
separate streams into which a brook divides as it 


runs over rocks. This is particularly the case in 


the variations of the theme of the Adagio Can- | 


tabile. But pray let us hear it again! 
Schubert’s Quintet, with two violoncellos, we 

enjoyed more than last year. It abounds in 

peculiarly rich harmony and striking modula- 


tion; the ideas are truly Schubertish ; and the 
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whole work carries you along with that elated | 
z | 


and imaginative enthusiasm which so readily pos- 
sessed the composer. Very novel and impressive 
were the deep harmonics of the Trio, or rather 
The second movement, 
too, is very interesting; the finale light, almost 
quickstep-ish, but with a spontaneous grace of 


episode, in the Scherzo. 


its own by no means commonplace. 

The vocal debutante of the evening, Miss 
Wasuvvrn, is a pupil of Sig. BeNDELARI, who 
accompanied her at the piano. She has a very 
large and powerful mezzo soprano voice, culti- 
vated to quite a high point of execution. The 
quality of tone not particularly sympathetic, and 
the rendering of the Rossini recitative and florid 


melody more mechanically exact, than vitally ex- | 


pressive. Probably some allowance must be made 
for timidity in a first appearance ; her voice, too, 
seems one fitted to do its best work in one of the 
largest halls. 

But one more concert of the series remains; 
which will take place on Tuesday evening, 
March 27. 


Onrcnestrat Unton.—The last two After- 
noon Concerts have been under the ban of black 
March weather. The Symphony last week was 
Beethoven’s No. 2, ever welcome, and the over- 
ture was Auber’s Fra Diavolo. 

Last Wednesday, Haydn’s rather humdrum 
Symphony, called the “ Surprise,”—the only 
ground for surprise being that it should so often 
be allowed to occupy the place of things more 
Men- 
delssohn’s highly illustrative overture, founded on 
a little poem by Goethe: Meeresstille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt (Becalmed at sea and happy voyage), 


appetizing—was repeated “ by request.” 


was the interesting feature of the programme. 
A potpourri from the Hruquenots, a nice waltz by 
Lanner, the Romanza from L’Eclair, for flute 
and English horn, (Messrs. ZonHLER and Rimas), 
and Zerrahn’s “ Sicilian Vespers” Quadrilles, 
made the balance of the entertainment. 

These Afternoon Concerts are doing much 
good, and are sure to send many people home 
both happier and better every pleasant Wednes- 
day afternoon. With the next we shall have 
had already twenty of them this season. We 
see no reason why they should not be continued 


even into July. 





| 
| 








The Diarist Abroad. 
NOTES. (BERLIN, FEB. 1860.) 

I. The extracts from the new novel by Miss 
Brewster I find decidedly interesting, exhibiting no 
ordinary depth of thought and feeling upon the di- 
vine art. But who is meant by De Lanz? If the 
Russian, Lenz, T am sorry to sce one so well able to 
write upon music herself, giving us instead of her 
own thoughts and ideas, the sayings of that shallow, 
windy, wordy writer, whose books throughout Ger- 
many are unsaleable lumber. Again, how can she, 
writing in English and for an English speaking pub- 
lic, excuse herself for continually employing terms, 
which are but the relics of a barbarous age in music, 
and which have been discarded for centuries by the 
forty millions who speak German, and the fifty mil- 
lions who speak English? I mean such as these— 
“exquisite waltz of Chopin in Re bémol major,” 
“with a run up to Si bemol,” “ concerto in Mi min- 
eur,” “ Mozart’s sonate in Ut,” ‘romance of this 
composer in Mi bemol,” and “ partition” :—doubtless 
Tcan find at the music store, possibly in some of my 
yarious dictionaries the means of finding out the 
English of all this, and should do it if I was reading 
a French work ; but how many persons in all the 
United States—natives—can make it out, except the 
very few, who have studied music in France or Italy, 
or have had a foreign teacher at home 4 


II. The story of Haydn’s “ Farewell Symphony ” 
as given upon Zerrahn’s programme and copied into 
the Journal of Music of Jan. 14, is as it was often 
told before Haydn’s death. In the last years of his 
life he was several times asked to give the facts in 
relation to it. His own story was this, as noted down 
by a gentleman, who visited him in his little two- 
story house in the Gumpendorf suburb :— 

When prince Esterhazy was building his new palace 
at Esterhaz, the accommodations were so limited that 
he took with him from Eisenstadt only a few of the 
virtuosos of his orchestra, with Haydn, to amuse him 
evenings with music. When the time came to return 
to Eisenstadt, the prince announced that his stay 
would be prolonged two months. The musicians 
were young men mostly if not all with families, and 
the stay had already been so long that they were ex- 
ceedingly uneasy and desirous of returning to their 
young wives and children. Indeed Haydn seems to 
intimate that the order to remain was a joke of the 
Prince, who delighted in fun. Now came the poor 
fellows all cast down to their leader: “ Oh, Haydn, 
you must find some way to change the prince’s mind,” 
&e., &c. Haydn knew that it would only add to the 
joke should any formal application be made for leave 
to return, and reasons for it given. But he too had 
wit, and hit upon the expedient of writing a seztef, 
in which one after another blew out his candle and 
left the room, leaving the Prince’s favorite violinist to 
end the piece, knowing that Esterhazy would remain 
until the last note. The musicians remained togeth- 
er in an ante-room, through which the prince passed 
after the piece. He laughed as he saw Haydn and 
said to him: *‘ I have understood it, tell the gentle- 
men, we will leave to-morrow for Eisenstadt.”’ 

It is possible that I may not have given the story 
translated literally from the original—as that is at this 
present writing several hundred miles away—the 
point however is that the work was not originally a 
symphony, and was not called out by an intention on 
the part of Esterhazy to discharge his orchestra. 


III. Now a note or two in addit’on to what I have 
at former times said of Madame ZimmMERMANY, and 
her musical institute — for it has become quite an in- 
teresting affair for me. 

Madame Zimmermann married early in life a 
painter of that name, who, four weeks after marriage, 
when upon 
drowned while bathing, leaving her in good cireum- 
stances pecuniarily, though almost crushed by the 


an artistic tour in Switzerland, was , 
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terrible blow which had fallen upon her. She was 
known in society as a very fine singer, possessing 
not only a good voice, but an excellent school. In 
process of time, she, as a means of employing her 
mind, of having something to do, took two young 
girls gratis as pupils and taught them to sing, until 
their execution of Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater attracted 
attention. By and by she had the misfortune to 
lose her property, and her instructions in music be- 
came a means of subsistence. Her pupils increased in 
number, and their performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Choruses for Nuns” attracted the composer’s at- 
tention, and led him to add the weight of his good 
opinion to the reputation which she had already 
earned asa teacher. From the beginning she had 
made it a point to have her pupils assemble regularly 
for choral performances. Some twenty years since a 
youth came to her, bringing a note from Dehn, ask- 
ing her to do something, if possible, for the young 
man, a pupil of his of great talent, but in sadly 
straitened circumstances. This was Theodore de 
Witt, of whom a biographical sketch may be found 
in an older volume of the Journal of Musie. Mad- 
ame Zimmermann at once engaged him to conduct 
her weekly music meetings, though he was but eight- 
een years old. As the choir was composed of female 
voices alone, and music suitable for it was not to be 
found in any great quantities, here was a fine oppor- 
tunity for the young man to exercise himself in a 
difficult branch of composition, one which he did not 
neglect, and Mad. Z. assures me that the many un- 
printed manuscripts by De Witt, which she possesses, 
contain music of rare beauty. De Witt remained 
with her some ten or eleven years, when his health 
failed so utterly that nothing but the climate of Italy 
could give any hope of escape from imminent death. 
She accordingly invited Meyerbeer to hear some of 
ere . 

his compositions. The result was that the veteran 
composer recommended the young man to the King 
as a worthy claimant for his bounty. Frederick 
William made him a present of 100 Louis d’ors, and 
gave him a pension of some $400 annually, to enabie 
him to live and study old church music at Rome. 

For a short time after De Witt left, Dehn himself 
took charge of her choral meetings, but this was not 
his forte, and he was glad to make way for Professor 
Grell, now director of the Sing Akademie, in case he 
could be persuaded to undertake it. ‘“ Grell is worth 
twenty of me for this,” said Dehn, “but he will 
never take hold of the work.” However, Mad. Zim- 
mermann wrote a note to the old professor, who, af- 
ter hearing her pupils sing, agreed at once to come 
to her once a week, on one condition. ‘ What is 
that?” “ That I may come gratis,” —a condition 
which naturally did not prevent the contract. 

As her institute is now organized, Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings the pupils meet under the lead of 
Radecke. Thursday afternoons, from 5 to 7, under 
Grell. At these meetings are often most distinguished 
artists, as Clara Schumann, David, of Leipzig, and 
soon. For private lessons, Mad. Z. charges about a 
dollar of our money. For pupils who board with 
her the charge is 400 thalers ($300) for everything. 
An additional thaler per month is paid by those who 
belong to the chorus, which goes to Radecke. 
Among the young ladies —and I mention this to 
show in what circle of society Mad. Z. finds her pu- 
pils —most of whom I see at these meetings, are the 
daughters of the celebrated preacher Jonas, lately de- 
ceased, the daughters of the chaplain of the English 
embassy, Minister Simons, Count Schwerin, and so 
forth. One thing delights me in her teaching ; she 
will allow of no tremolo, no wiggled-voiced women 
for her ! A.W. T. 


4+ oe > 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


What shall be done against another winter 
to make sure of orchestral concerts in a city which 
loves Beethoven’s Symphonies so well as Boston ? 
They must be permanently organized and made an 
institution. We need a Philharmonic Society. In 
another column Mr. Schmitt has given us a portion 
of his ideas ; 
entertain them all, discuss them and try to aid in ar- 
riving at the right conclusion. Meanwhile there is 
one thing to be done immediately, one thing which it 


many plans will be suggested ; we shall 





would be ungrateful in a Boston public not to do, and 
which we are happy to learn is already taken in 
hand and will be done ; and that is the arrangement 
of a grand Complimentary Concert to Mr. ZERRAHN, 
to whose enterprise we owe all our good orchestral 
music for some years past, aud who is now forced to 
retire from the field by actual failure of remunerative 
patronage. Let the concert be a real festival. 
Doubtless the Handel and Haydn Society, Orpheus, 
and others will lend their aid, and it will be just the 
time to renew the splendors of the Choral Symphony ; 
no year should pass without at least one hearing of it, 

What pleasanter thing in prospect can we have 
than a concert by the Orpnevs GLEE Civp, in the 
Bumstead Hall, to-night! The very talented young 
pianist, Mr. Leonnarp, will assist, and the pro- 
gramme will include some of their best part-songs, 
including a eouple by Robert Franz, as well as solos. 
....Saturday night next week, in the same place, 
Mr. B. J. Lane, being about to visit Europe, will 
give a farewell concert. One feature in his pro- 
gramme will be the union of brother artists with him 
in the performance of those Joicces for eight hands, 
on two pianos, which made such a sensation in the 
concert for Mr. Trenkle last year.....Still they 
come. On the following Saturday, March 31, Mr. 
Jutius Ercunera will give a concert, also in the 
Bumstead Hall; his name is always a guaranty of 
rood music....There was “ Haymaking ” again m 
the Tremont Temple Wednesday evening ; Mr. 
Root’s very popular Cantata kad again its two thou- 
sand admirers. The Courier tells us: 

The principal parts were taken by Mrs. Heywood, Miss D. 
P. Pearson, Miss Susie Whitehouse, Mr. ©. R. Adams, Mr. 
Bartlett and Mr. Gove. The chorus has been reduced to thir- 
ty and its effectiveness increased thereby. and although more 
than once terribly out of tune last night, the performance 
was generally satisfactory. The imitations of barn-yard fowls 
excited great merriment, and the young and small gentleman 
distinguishing himself in this department. made a feature of 
his performance. - . 

The soloists were warmly applauded, Miss Pearson was twice 
encored, and this very pleasing and skilful vocalist never ap- 
peared to better advantage than on that evening. She exhi- 
bits a thorough knowledge of her art. 


Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook, of this city, have just 
completed a very large Church Organ—one of the 
largest and finest of their many noble works—for the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Philadelphia. The 
following is a schedule of its contents: 

It has three Manuals, each of which extends from CC to G 
in alt., fifty-six notes; and a Pedale of two octaves, from CCC 
to C, twenty-five notes, comprising in all thirty-four speaking 
stops and ten mechanical stops, and has upwards ot two thou- 
sand pipes. 

The plan of the Organ is very complete. The Swell extends 
the whole compass of Manuals, and nearly all the Stops run 
through. The Case is built of chestnut, in the Norman style, 
from a design by J. Norman, Esq., of Phila., the Architect of 
the Church and is in harmony with the edifice. 

It is thirty-one feet high, twenty-five feet wide, eleven feet 
deep, and contains the following Stops :-— 


GREAT ORGAN.—Double Open Diapason. Grand Open Dia- 


pason. Gamba. Stopped Diapason Bass. Melodia. Night 
Horn. Principal. Twelfth. Fifteenth. Sesquialtra. Mix- 
ture. Trumpet. Clarion 

Crom ORGAN.—Open Diapason. Eolina. Duleiana. Stop- 
ped Diapason. Gemshorn. Flute 4Chemineé. Piccolo. Viol 
d'Amour. Clarionet. 

Swett Organ.—Bourdon Bass Bourdon Treble. Open Di- 
apason. Stopped Diapason. Principal. Violin. Fifteenth. 
Cornet. VioldiGamba. Hautboy. Trumpet Bass. Trumpet 
Treble. 


Pepate.—Double Open Diapason. Double Dulciana. Dou- 


ble Stopped Diapason. Violoncello. 

German papers announce the death of that great 
singer and actress, Madame ScHROEDER-DEVRIENT, 
whose name is so associated with Beethoven’s Fidelio, 
and who in great lyric parts is said to have been 
“terribly in earnest.” She was born in 1805. 


For the last three weeks Messrs. Simmons & Wil- 
cox, of this city, have been engaged in building a 
new Organ in the King’s Chapel, in place of the one 
which has been in use in that cburch for upwards of 
acentary. During this period the choir has been 
obliged to perform the usual church music without 
accompaniment. 

Everybody who has had any experience in singing 
church music, knows how much practice and training 
is requisite to enable a quartet to keep up the pitch, 
during long pieces of concerted music, especially 
where frequent and difficult modulations occur. Yet 
this choir, consisting of Misses Waiteuovse and 
Croutman, and Messrs. Barn and Apams, have 
succeeded in doing this in a manner that has been at 
once the wonder and admiration of all their hearers, 
while their execution of long and somewhat elaborate 
Te Deums, with frequert changes from minor to ma- 
jor and the reverse, has filled many listeners with de- 
light. Great credit is due not only to the singers 
themselves, but to their conductor, Mr. Frank How- 





ARD, himself the author of much excellent church 
music. We doubt if there are many choirs capable 
of equal success. 





Q sd 
Husic Abrowd 
Virnna.—The members of the royal opera or- 
chestra have given four Philharmonic Concerts since 
the first of January... .Salvi’s Italian Opera, at the 
Theatre an der Wien, opened the season with Ros- 
sini’s “ Siege of Corinth”; prime donne, Mmes. La 
irua and Lafon; all the seats already taken for the 
season. Norma, Semiramide, (with Alboni,) and 
Favorita followed... ..I/ Troratore has been produced 
at the Royal Opera in German.....At the second 
concert of the Sing-academie, Allegri’s Miserere was 
performed ; but expectations of its wonderful effect 
were disappointed ; this is found only in the Sistine 
chapel at Rome. Much more impressive were a 
couple of choruses by Bach. The Hallelujah from 
Handel’s Deborah, Mendelssohn’s Landa Sion, Esser’s 
Geistliches Abendlied, Julius Mayer’s “ Cradle Song,” 
and Schumann’s choruses: Ungewisses Licht, and 
Haidenrislein, made out the remainder of the pro- 
gramme. 


. 





Franz Wirp, the famous German tenor, died in 
Vienna, Jan. 1. We translate from a German pa- 
per : 

“TIe was born in 1792 at Hollatrun, in Lower 
Austria, commenced his career quite early as a choir 
boy, and went over tothe Theatre in 1811. For 
thirty-six years, till 1847, he continued on the stage, 
during all which time he never took subordinate or 
even second parts, since his powerful, sonorous tenor 
voice was true to him to an advanced age. After re- 
tiring into private life for about ten years, he was 
suddenly seized with an impulse to come before the 
world again, and the veteran of sixty-six years, as a 
singer of Lieder in concerts, won not only a succes a’ 
estime, but real triumphs. His tone had still the 
freshness of his best days, and, since his art and 
method were preserved, he could not but please in 
spite of his gray hairs. Wild’s voice was a low 
tenor; in his later years the highest tones gave out 
one by one ; while the middle and lower registers 
retained their broad and marrowy sound. The pow- 
erful chest tone of Wild’s organ was a great rarity 
among German tenors. The man was thoroughly 
musical, both as _asinger formed upon an excellent 
method, and as the representative of certain parts 
full of fire and fervor. He was especially successful 
in the expression of passion and defiant strength, 
these finding a support in his heroic organ. His 
figure was small, but regular, his face expressive, his 
bearing noble. Many who heard him sing songs, won- 
dered that he did not still keep to the stage, since his 
voice was so beautiful and sounded still so youthful. 
They did not know how little his voice could be re- 
lied on ; one day he had his full voice, and the next 
day his strength would forsake him. Wild was an 
energetic old man, sympathizing, and fond of telling 
of his past life.” (He is said to have left an auto- 
biography, which will soon appear). “ In his earlier 
years he was distinguished for his defiant resolution, 
which he had not wholly lost in his old age. With 
his savings he was able to keep house, and pass the 
evening of his life free from care. He was followed 
to the grave by artists, actors, musicians and lovers 
of music. But afew days before his death he is said 
to have sung Schubert’s Serenade in a circle of 
friends most beautifully.” 


At the Kiarnthnerthortheater new operas by Alex. 
Dreyschock and Randhartiger have been produced. 
....Mme. Clara Schumann gives a series of sub- 
scription concerts this winter, and is to take up her 
permanent abode in Vienna and give instruction. 





PraGue.—Offenbach’s operetta: “ Orpheus in the 
Infernal Regions” pleased much on its first per- 
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formance.....Dreyschock, on his return from Vicn- 
na, Jan. 6, gave a brilliant concert, with the orehestra 
of the Conservatoire... .Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploer- 
mel was in preparation at the theatre. 


Kon1esperG.—Herr Mortier de Fontaine, the pi- 
anist, gave recently a soirée, in which he played two 
trios of Beethoven, op. 70, the Sonata, op. 110, by 
the same, Bach’s A minor fugue, and a scherzo by 
Mendelssohn, with the aid of other artists. An air 
from Handel’s Rinaldo, and songs by Schubert and 
Schumann were sung. 


Hatre.—On the 13th of January, the third con- 
cert of the Berggesellschaft (Miner’s Society,) took 
place under the direction of Robert Franz. Among 
the larger instrumental pieces were Gade’s Sym- 
phony in A minor, and Spohr’s overture to Jessonda. 
Fri. Dunneman sang an air from Jphigenia, Mendels- 
sohn’s concert aria and “ Spring-song,” and Mozart’s 
“ Violet,” with great acceptance. 


Weimar.—The papers say that Liszt is soon to 
leave his Goethe-like position here forever. As to 
which way he will turn, reports differ. Some say 
that this morning of “ the Future ” is about to dawn 
on Rome ; others, that he is to take some musical po- 
sition at the court of Munich ; others, that he is to 
be capellmeister at the Royal Theatre in Berlin, since 
Meyerbeer scarcely exercises the duties of that office, 
but spends most of his time in Paris. 


Paris.—(From Correspondence of the London Musi- 
cal World, Feb. 8.)—Two new operatic works have 
been brought out, or, rather, one is announced, and 
the other brought out, to vary the bill of fare offered 
lately to the playgoing portion of the Parisian world. 
The one brought out is the Roman d’Elvire of Am- 
broise Thomas, at the Opéra-Comique. The other 
is the Phliémon et Baucis of M. Charles Gounod, at 
the Théatre Lyrique. The parts are thus distribu- 
ted: Baucis, Madame Miolan-Carvalho ; Une Bac- 
chante, Mdlle. Marie Sax; Jupiter, M. Battaille ; 
Vulcain, M. Balanqué; Vhilémon, M. Fromant. 
The Bouffes-Parisiens announces also its Revue de 
Carnaval, preceded by an operetta entitled Bonne 
Etoile by Léo Delibes. 

The Société des Concerts du Conservatoire have 
decided that the election of a new leader of the or- 
chestra shall be adjourned till the general assembly 
(which takes place every year after the concerts are 
over), and the committtee have begged M. Filmant 
to preside over the meetings of 1860, On Sunday 
the 5th the second concert took place. 


A correspondent of the Eveening Gaztte, “Jack 
Rugby,” gives a pleasant description of Richard 
Wagner and the impression he is making in Paris. 
The letter is dated Feb. 16. 

He has given three grand concerts at the Italian 
Opera, and the musical world has been enabled to 
judge for itself of the merits of the “ music of the 
future.”” A short time before his public appearance, 
his overture to “ Tannhiiuser” had been carefully 
studied, and rehearsed by the Conservatoire. It was 
rejected as unfit, and the maestro resolved to take the 
responsibility upon his own shoulders and satisfy the 
curiosity of all interested in his struggles. His pro- 
gramme, composed entirely of his own works, com- 
prised the overture to the “ Phantom ship,” three 
pieces from “ Tannhiiuser’’—the entrance of the 
guests into Wartburg, chorus; the pilgrimage of 
Tannhiiuser to Rome, chorus; and the overture, the 
instrumental introduction to ‘ Tristan and Iseult,” a 
new work, by some considered Wagner’s best; the 
introduction, wedding march, and epithalamium in 
“ Lohengrin,” the two latter with chorus, and a song 
the “ Evening Star,” from “ Tannhiiuser.”” Crowd- 
ed houses listened to his three concerts, and the 
applause was copious, and satisfactory. 

Richard Wagner, who is about 47 years of age, is 
a tall, lean, dry man in general appearance, like a 
country schoolmaster, or a methodist passon. His 
head is large, the forehead very widely developed, 
his hair dark, and brushed back a la chinoise, if the 
expression may be applied to a man’s coiffure. His 
eyes are small, and he wears spectacles. The lower 
part of his face is narrow, the mouth small and re- 
ceding, but his chin is square and represents consid- 
erable firmness. He is timid in his manner, and very 





childish in the expression of his delight at applause, 
turning his back to the audience and clapping his 
hands with great glee. When facing the audience, 
he seems somewhat desirous of preserving a sober 
countenance, but his joy, in acknowledging the ap- 

robation of his public, is with difficulty restrained. 
fe endeavors to push the rising smile back into the 
innermost recesses of his being, by crooking the first 
finger of his left hand and laying it upon his lips, a 
favorite gesture with him, and one that gives him a 
very profound and magisterial appearance. His or- 
chestra was large, numbering about 200, and his 
chorus sufficiently full for the requirements of his 
concert. He conducted without notes, and from the 
very first strain, it was evident that he is a remark- 
able leader. It is rare to see such extraordinary at- 
tention to minute details of execution, such plasticity 
of an orchestra, such wonderful light and shade, as 
that which he was enabled to exhibit by the magic 
power which seemed to animate his baton. The 
orchestra sang as one voice; its sound rose and fell 
as if Wagner was performing himself upon all the 
instruments at once; it was wonderful to witness a 
couple of hundred men scrimmaging away with such 
unity. And Wagner seemed to do it all with his 
little white stick. The overture to the “ Phantom 
Ship,” was a musical resume of the whole legend of 
the “ Flying Dutchman.” I thiuk that it did not, as 
a whole, please. It seemed to me that the applause 
it elicited was rather bestowed from motives of as- 
tonishment at the orchestral efforts, and the impres- 
sion of great masses of sonorous harmony, than from 
any sentiment of pleasure at a new and striking mel- 
ody. Such was my impression at least, at the first 
concert. At the second it pleased me more. The 
selections from “ Tannhiuser” were more general- 
ly liked. The march of the guests at Wartburg, and 
chorus, being interrupted by applause, and at the 
second concert rapturously encored. The overture 
to Tannhiuser was intensely effective, and the song, 
Evening Star, admirably sung by Lefort, highly ap- 
plauded and encored. “Tristan and Iseult,” in 
which the struggles of a young couple against an 
illicit love, with the ultimate defeat of the lovers by 
their unholy passion, are depicted, fell into the cate- 
gory of the Phantom Ship overture. It did not take 
readily with the audience ; but the comparative cold- 
ness which greeted this piece was amply compensated 
for by the delight with which the selections from Lo- 
hengrin were received. The introduction, I can only 
describe as a symphonic dream of haschish; the ap- 
ae was not noisy, but the impression none the 
ess profound. The chorus was badly drilled, and 
failed to give the effect to the music of which it is 
capable. | However, these matters were improved at 
the second concert, and the vocal concerted pieces 
received their meed of approbation. Of course opin- 
ions were greatly divided, and between the parts, 
there was much loud talking in the lobbies, both pro 
and con. 


Fiorence.—A correspondent of the New Or- 
leans Picayune, Feb. 4, writes : 

On Sunday last, Miss Chapman, of Boston, made 
her début before an Italian audience, at a concert of 
the Philharmonic Society, and was favorably receiv- 
ed. She sang a “ Padre Nostro,”’ words by Dante, 
and music by Professor Biaggi. With the poetry 
certainly no fault can be found, but Biaggi has made 
a miserable attempt at sacred music. The compo- 
sition was executed fully as well as its merits desery- 
ed. Nature has endowed Miss Chapman with a fine 
face, person and voice. It is to be hoped that Art 
in which she is yet a novice will finish satisfactor- 
ily that which has been so well begun. The young 
lady has many well wishers. Wonderful was the 
piano-forte performance of Buonamici, a lad of 
twelve. His execution of Thalberg’s Fantasias upon 
motives from the operas of *‘ Lucrezia Borgia” and 
“ Elisir d’Amore,”’ passed understanding. Already 
he possesses great power and a surprising delicacy 
of touch. Young Buonamici, whose personale is 
likewise pleasing, is without doubt destined to be- 
come a star of the first magnitude in the musical 
firmament. The Philharmonic orchestra, composed 
as it is of admirable artists, interprets Beethoven and 
the German masters in a masterly manner. It is 
not true that Italians dislike classical music, and 
fail to render it understandingly. Never have I 
heard better performances of the German classics 
than at the matinées musicales given once a fortnight 
by Giovachini, the celebrated violinist, to his friends. 
All is done ‘‘con amore,” and from solos to oc- 
tettes there is little left to be desired in appreciation 
of the musical sentiment. The piano is generally 
entrusted to ladies, dilettanti of much talent. A 
Russian princess sang at one of these matinées, with 
good style and execution, though possessing a voice 
of very limited power. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
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Music By Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mall, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Song and Chorus. 
T. B. Bishop. 25 
A graceful, singable melody, with sufficient origi- 
nality to make it attractive. 


The Moss-grown Cot. 


Song. 
Emile Berger. 25 


Why don’t he tell me so? Song. eS se 25 


These two compositions of a new London song wri- 
ter have found special favor with the English public, 
and deserve to be widely known. 


Swifter than the swallow’s flight. 


Only waiting. Song and Chorus. W. 7. Tinsley. 25 


An old man in a workhouse was asked what he was 
doing. His reply was, ‘‘Only waiting.’’ This inci- 
dent has furnished the theme of a neat and pretty lit- 
tle poem, to which a taking melody has been added. 


O gloriosa domina, in D. 4 voices. Lambillotte. 50 


Tantum ergo, in F. ¥ - 50 
The sacred compositions of the Abbé Lambillotte 
have enjoyed the greatest possible popularity among 
the Catholic choirs of France, his native country. 
They are very melodious, well calculated to display 
the voice and easy to be sung. 


Where the rippling streamlet flows. Duet. 
Stephen Glover. 50 
As the old compositions of this favorite author be- 
come too familiar to please any longer, he takes care 
to furnish new ones to take their places in the favor 
of the public. This duet is eminently pleasing, and 
can be strongly recommended. 


Instrumental Music. 


Shooting Stars. (Les Etoiles filantes.) Caprice 
poetique. Alfred Quidant. 40 

After the ‘* Etude Galop " of this composer has met 

such immense success, amateurs will be curious to 

make the acqaintance of another work of his, which 

enjoys an almost equal celebrity abroad. This Caprice 

is different in style from the well-known dashing Galop 
but not less interesting, effective and original. 


Nocturne. 
EB. Gregoir. 


The Exile and the Swallow. 


Everybody knows a charming piece by Croisez, por- 
traying the cheerful twittering and chirping of a swal- 
low and the doleful lay of a prisoner who listens to it 
in his dreary solitude. This Nocturne has a similar 
subject. An exile from his native country observes 
the swallows flying towards it, and expresses his feel- 
ings in a beautiful, sad melody. 


Austrian Tattoo Polka. B. Sel. 25 
A miliiary Polka of much spirit, which has been a 


great favorite with the dancing public through this 
season. 





Dreams on the Ocean, Waltzes, for Violin and 
Piano. J. Gungl. 35 
One of the best of modern German waltzes. The 
arrangement ts original. 


Books. 


VOLUNTARIES AND INTERLUDES. 
For the Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &c. By 
John Zundel. 1,50 
This volume contains twelve opening voluntaries, 
and two hundred and thirty-nine interludes. It is su- 
perior as a collection of good organ music aud furnish- 
es, at a very low price, a great variety from which the 
beginner can select, and old players, even, find excced- 
ingly useful. 


250 Easy 




















